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THE DYING SAVIOUR 



GIPSY GIRL, 



HREE hundred J'ears ago, an 
artist was standing before an 
easel in a quaint old studio, 
9?^ whose windows looked into 
thT narrow street of a busy German 
city. He had stood in the same spot 
ever since the sun had risen and peeped 
in through the little diamond window- 
panes. Now it was high noon, and stilt 
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his skilful hand continued to labour. 
As the shadows became shorter and 
shorter on the whitened walls of his 
room, he paused a moment and glanced 
down the street An impatient expres- 
sion escaped his lips as he turned again 
to the easel, and dashed on the colours 
with hasty and almost reckless strokes. 
The picture was nearly finished; and 
Sternberg, the painter, laid down his 
brushes and contemplated his work. 
His impatience was forgotten; his 
thoughts wandered to the scanty con- 
dition of his purse, and he considered 
whether it might be possible for him to 
ask an extra gold coin beyond the price 
agreed upon. It was an altar-piece for 
a small chapel ; and the painter, being 
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poor and little known, had been glad 
to conclude a bargain greatly to the 
advantage of the purchaser, and sell his 
picture much below its value. The 
subject was the Crucifixion — not a 
subject the artist himself cared for ; to 
paint the fanciful deities of Greece and 
Rome would have been more congenial 
to his taste. But heathen gods and 
goddesses were not in request at this 
time in the old-fashioned German city ; 
representations of Saints, Madonnas, 
Adorations, and other objects actually 
scriptural, found a more ready sale. 
Nevertheless, this piece was finely exe- 
cuted, and Sternberg's criticising eye 
rather approved his handiwork. The 
pain and anguish dimming the eye and 
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paling the brow of the Crucified One 
were all too life-like. But there was 
one great error of which the artist was 
not conscious — being merely an eye- 
worshipper of the Nazarene. He who 
hangs upon the tree is altogether hu- 
man ; the suffering man is there, but 
not the God-man. 

Sternberg was still busy with his 
own thoughts, and did not hear the 
opening of a door behind him. A 
strange-looking figure advanced into 
the room, and looked over the artist's 
shoulder. It was a Spanish gipsy girl 
(whose portrait Sternberg was taking), 
dressed in the rich colours and pic- 
turesque costume of her race. A few 
minutes ago Sternberg had been all 
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eagerness for her arrival ; now he 
started violently at the sound of her 
voice. 

"What does that picture mean, 
Seignor?" asked the gipsy, in broken 
German. 

" Why, Gitana, don't you know ?" the 
Seignor replied, gazing at the gipsy, 
and thinking more of her beauty than 
her question. "But never mind that 
picture ; I am anxious to proceed with 
yourSy and catch the sunlight on these 
raven tresses," he continued, admiringly 
smoothing a long plait of glossy hair, 
adorned with gay ribbons. But the girl 
did not hear him ; she was earnestly 
regarding the picture with her sad eyes. 

"Do, Seignor, tell me who this is. 
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and why He is suffering so much. I 
once saw something like it in a church, 
when I went in one day; — the music 
there was so very sweet" 

Sternberg was occupied setting his 
palette, and preparing for the pleasant 
task before him ; and he answered, with 
a preoccupied air : — ' 

** I .forgot you were not a Catholic. 
Why, that is Jesus, the Son of the 
Virgin Mary. Of course you don't pray 
to the Virgin. Whom do your people 
pray to, Gitana?*' 

The girl's face grew darker, and she 
answered, moodily : — 

"I never pray to any one. Does it 
make you any happier to pray to the 
Virgin .?" 
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Sternberg half smiled. 

•*It is not often that I pray now 
to her, or any of the saints : religion 
is not my vocation. I suppose I must 
be a bad Catholic ; but I can't see that 
the priests are any happier than I am, 
and some of them are praying all day 
long. Now, Gitana, take your position ; 
I am quite ready. There! that is it! 
You are a very good sitter : but do you 
always look so melancholy?" 

"What have I to make me gay, 
Seignor ? I have been in disgrace for 
the last two years with my tribe," re- 
plied Gitana, with almost a defiant 
air. 

" Disgrace ! " exclaimed Sternberg. 
" What have you done .^ How can any 
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one be angry with you ? A queen 
might envy the beauty of such a wan- 
dering gipsy as you are." 

"And so I might be a queen, al- 
though I am a 'wandering gipsy/ as 
you, call me. My mother was of royal 
birth, and a gipsy king demands my 
hand in marriage. But he shall never 
have it — never ! I hate him ; I loathe 
him ! When I was a child, I once saw 
him do a cruel deed, and I will never 
share anything with him ! I shudder if 
he touches but the fringe of my scarf! " 
A richer colour than ever glowed in 
the girl's cheek ; her eyes flashed fire ; 
and a passionate tremor shook her 
slight frame. 

Sternberg wished he could catch that 
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wild, tragical gleam in her eye— she 
looked so grand in her haughty moods 
— ^and he tried to continue the sub- 
ject of her grievance; but after that 
one burst she would say no more. 
Silence reigned in the room for some 
time. The painter was absorbed, and 
steadily pursued his work. The gipsy 
was restless : she continually glanced 
across at that other picture, and longed 
to know what the Virgin's Son had 
done to be nailed there ; and then she 
wondered who the Virgin was, that 
people should pray to her. Gitana 
was unhappy, discontented, and weary 
of the persecutions of the camp, on 
account of the persistent refusal of the 
king's addresses. She was always 
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wishing that her mother was alive. 
She was lonely, and yet dared not 
breathe a word of her sorrows to any 
of her race- — she could not trust them. 
She heard a monk preaching in the 
street one day about heaven and pur- 
gatory ; that people would live for 
ever ; and that by saying prayers they 
might go to some happy place after 
death. Gitana wondered what it all 
meant : she would gladly die if she 
were sure of living again ; for until 
then she supposed that there was no- 
thing beyond the grave. Her mind 
was all confusion an^ misery and 
darkness ; she often sat in the tent, or 
roamed in the woods, brooding over 
her wrongs, and the possibility of an- 
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other life. She longed to question 
Sternberg about his religion, and at last 
could restrain her impatience no longer. 

" Seignor, do you believe that you 
, shall live again after you die ? '' 

"Yes, to be sure,^* replied Sternberg, 
looking up in surprise at the inquiry 
and the anxious tone of the Spanish 
girl. " I believe some people deny 
it, but they are thought very bad; 
and the priests say they will never 
get to heaven, unless, indeed, they re- 
pent and return to the true faith of 
the Church before they die. But I 
don't know much about it ; you should 
ask the priest." 

" Heaven ! the very place the monk 
spoke of," thought Gitana; then, in a 
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solemn voice, she asked again, " Where 
is heaven?" 

This seemed a strange question to 
the young artist, who had taken all 
things in religion for granted, partly- 
believing the priests, but never think- 
ing or reasoning for himself. He 
wished Gitana was not so curious 
about such grave matters, but there 
was no withstanding her eager face. 

" Heaven is where God dwells, and 
the angels, and all the saints, who 
have not to stop long in purgatory, 
like other poor people who can't get 
many prayers said for them.^' 

" Is it a happy place ? " she again 
asked. 

" It ought to be, or people would 
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not make themselves miserable all 
their lives, that they may get a good 
place there at last, as some of our 
monks and nuns do/' 

"Is your God a kind God?" 
" Yes ; so the good Book says." 
" Then why does He let people be 
miserable here, and then stay in that 
place you talk of?" 

" Why, you know — or rather, I must 
tell you — ^we are all sinners, and have 
done wicked things. Everybody has/' 
" Am I a sinner ? I suppose I am. 
They often tell me I am wicked, but 
I can't help it. The monk said God 
was angry with wicked people." 

" Yes, Gitana ; and we must be 
punished, the good Book says. So 
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people try and punish themselves in 
this world, that they may not have to 
stay long in purgatory. God loves 
the good people, and takes them 
straight to heaven. But it takes such 
a precious number of prayers and 
penances and mortifications to become 
a saint. I shall never become one." 

" But no one teaches me to be 
good. I should not know how to be- 
gin, Seignor. Does saying prayers to 
the Virgin help you 1 " 

" I suppose so, if you said enough. 
But I do wish, Gitana, you would ask 
the priest about it, if you want to know 
our faith. I am such an ignorant 
fellow. I don't think, however, that a 
nun's life would suit you at all." 
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Poor Gitana leaned back with a 
sigh, more confused than ever, feeling 
that she was not good, and so there 
was no hope of her going to heaven. 
And then she was a gipsy, and perhaps 
no gipsies ever got there ; and she 
marvelled if her own mother had 
found any happy place where gipsies 
might live for ever. 

That day the girl refrained from 
asking any more questions ; and it 
was late in the afternoon of the next 
day before she revisited the artist. 

" Too late for a sitting," he said ; 
and so he continued to put the finish- 
ing touches to his altar-piece, while 
Gitana stood thoughtfully watching 
his movements. Her presence lighted 
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up the shabby little studio ; the warm 
colours of her dress and sash, the 
sparkle of ornaments which betokened 
her rank, her beauty, and grace, all 
were delightful to the artistes senses. 
He was happy and contented while 
she stood there; the flowers in her 
bosom breathing of summer and green 
woods, where they were gathered. 
Gitana almost despised her beauty — it 
had brought her such wretchedness — 
and was unconscious of the pleasure 
that her presence brought to the 
painter. Vanity, at least, was not one 
of her sins. She had had a sleepless 
night, and a close observer could see 
a heavy shadow of sorrow and care 
lurking behind her drooping eyelids. 
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Sternberg at length paused, and stood 
back to survey his finished work. Gi- 
tana thought this was a good time to 
pursue her inquiries. 

** Now, Seignor, will you tell me 
who this Man is, and why He is 
dying such a cruel death } If He 
was the Son of the Virgin you pray 
to, why did she let Him suffer at 
all?" 

Sternberg looked at her, as if in- 
tending to evade further questions; 
but the sight of her really earnest 
countenance inclined him to indulge 
her curiosity. 

" I told you, yesterday, we were all 
sinners ; and I suppose we should have 
remained for ever in purgatory, if 
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Jesus, the Virgin's Son, had not died 
for us." 

" Died for us ! How do you mean ? " 

"Why, He took our sins, and died 
instead of us, and so God forgives us 
for His sake ; " and Sternberg added, 
in a lower tone, to himself, " Though, 
if Jesus did it all, I can't think what's 
the use of praying to saints ; they did 
not die for us. I should have thought 
it would be better to pray to Jesus 
Himself: but of course the priests 
must know— -they have all the books." 

" But I don't understand, Seignor, 
how He could die instead of you ; 
please tell me." 

Sternberg felt embarrassed, and would 
gladly have escaped the catechising ; 
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but he suddenly remembered a conver- 
sation he had overheard, some weeks 
back, as he sat talking and drinking 
ale with some travelling students. He 
little noticed it at the time, but now 
it came freshly to his memory. He 
knew nothing of the principles of the 
Reformers, and so the conversation of 
two of the students did not lead him 
to doubt them ; but as they spoke of 
religion, and the simple doctrine of 
justification by faith, he only thought 
they made things plainer than the 
priests had ever done. So now he 
quoted their words, little thinking that 
he was thereby propagating heretical 
notions. 
" God so loved the world, that He 
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gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him shall not 
perish, but have everlasting life/' 

"Will you say that over again/* 

Sternberg repeated it, though the 
meaning to him was rather obscure* 

" Who was God's Son ? '' 

"This same Jesus/* 

" But, Seignor, you said He was the 
Virgin's Son/' 

"Well, Jesus was God as well as 
man, the priests say; and He became 
a child, and was born of the Virgin 
Mary; and when He grew up He 
went about and did miracles. He 
healed sick people as soon as He 
touched them, and raised some dead 
people to life again. Now He is gone to 
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heaven, but He listens to the prayers 
of saints." 

" I wish He had raised my mother 
to life again. But, Seignor, if He was 
so good to people, how came He to 
die, and be nailed to that wood 1 " 

" It is a cross He is on. The people 
were so wicked, they crucified the Son 
of God." 

" If He was God, why did He let 
them?" 

" Because — because — if He had not 
died, God would never have forgiven 
us our sins ; He died instead of us." 

"Well, but people do die." 

" Yes ; but if they believe in Him 
they will go to heaven after death, — so 
the student said — he read it out of the 
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good Book, I am sure ; and if any one 
had an honest face, that fellow had ; 
I know he would not tell a lie about 
it." 

"* Believe in Him';" softly repeated 
Gitana, musingly. "What is it to 
believe ? " 

Sternberg again felt at a loss, his 
knowledge was so limited ; but he was 
himself finding an interest in the 
matter, and again he quoted the 
student. 

"Just to have faith in Him, that He 
is God's Son, and able and willing to 
forgive sins." 

"And is that all .? '' 

" All what, Gitana V ~ 

" Do people have their sins forgiven, 
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and then go to that happy place, just 
because they believe in Jesus ? Have 
not they to do anything more?" 

"The priests say that we must do 
penance, and say a great many prayers, 
and other things ; but the student said 
that we could do nothing for ourselves, 
that Jesus did it all (certainly, that is 
the easiest way). Very likely he knows 
more than the priests or cardinals. 
He came from some very learned place, 
and the others said he was a Doctor, 
and could speak two or three languages, 
besides German. He said that whoso- 
ever only believed in Jesus should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. And 
what is more, he read about a thief that 
died near Jesus on the cross, who be- 
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lieved on Him when he was dying ; and 
so Jesus promised that he should go 
with Him to heaven. And the Doctor 
asked the students why, if the poor thief 
was saved just because he believed, 
other people could not do the same? 
The thief had no time say prayers and 
do good works, and we are not so 
bad as the thief; — ^at least, I'm sure I 
never robbed anybody, although the 
father-confessor does say I am a great 
sinner." 

Gitana hung upon his words ; rays 
of light were piercing her dark mind, 
but at present they only served to show 
her how very dark it was. She turned 
her searching eyes upon the artist, and 
simply asked, — 
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" Do you believe in Jesus, Seignor ? " 

" Of course I do, Gitana ; do you 
suppose I am a heathen ? " 

" Or a gipsy?" scornfully added the 
girl : then sadly continued, almost en- 
viously, "How happy you must be to 
know that your sins are forgiven, and 
that you are sure to get to heaven ! " 

*' Hum ! " murmured Sternberg to 
himself: "I am not so very j^r^ about 
it." 

" Then did Jesus want to die ? How 
could He like to be nailed there, with 
those sharp prickles round His fore- 
head? How the blood drops down! 
— it makes me sick to look at the 
picture/' 

" He came into the world on purpose 
.^ ^ 
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to die for sinners. He gave Himself 
up to the death of the cross. God so 
loved sinners, that He sent His only 
Son." 

It was well for Sternberg that his 
memory was so retentive of such bless- 
ed words. Gitana^s next speech was a 
very natural one. 

"How much you Catholics must 
all love Jesus for doing so much for 
you ! Don't you love Him very much, 
Seignor } " 

There was little doubt in the gipsy's 
tone ; and her dark eyes opened wide 
with incredulity, and a blush reddened 
her cheek, as Sternberg lightly answer- 
ed, — 

" No, Gitana, I am afraid I don't care 
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much about Him, — not as I ought to 
do ; not so much as I care for you?' 

" You must be jesting, Seignor. You 
said that you believed in Him — how 
can you help loving Him, if you know 
that He died for you ? " 

The artist was silent, and the blood 
slowly mounted to his forehead. Gitana 
could not credit such ingratitude, and 
haughty words rapidly followed her un- 
answered appeal. 

"I thought you pretended to be 
much better than a 'poor gipsy,' but 
she would scorn to be so ungrateful, 
wild and untamed as you think her. 
Can you look at that picture, and see 
the patient, dying Man, as He hangs 
there, with the blood trickling from 
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Him, with His hands and feet pierced 
with those sharp nails, and say He bore 
it all for you^ and yet tell me you do 
not think you even care for Him ? 
Seignor, it is wicked to jest about such 
a thing. Yes, and to sit and paint His 
sorrows and His pain, and not even to 
pity or to love Him ! '' Suddenly the 
anger melted from Gitana's burning 
eyes, and she clasped her hands above 
her head, exclaiming, in tones of de- 
spair and anguish. "Oh, my sins! 
Who will save me? If any one had 
loved me so much, I would go to the 
ends of the earth on my knees ; I would 
suffer tortures ; I would die in my 
turn, to show my love for Him. O 
mother ! where are you ? Have you 
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found the happy place ? Shall I ever 
find you again ? *' 

A burst of grief followed the girl's 
wailing cry ; the pent-up misery of the 
past few years was being poured forth 
as she crouched down and hid her tears 
with her gay silken scarf. Sternberg 
was deeply moved, and tried to comfort 
her ; he did not like to see her beauty 
marred by those scalding tears ; and 
besides, his self-esteem was wounded 
that she, stranger and roamer as she 
was, should think such hard things of 
him. 

" Don^t weep, Gitana. I will ask the 
student if there is not room in heaven 
for you, although you do not belong to 
the true Church. The great God, they 
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say, is very kind ; why should He not 
love you as well as me ? Come, Gitana, 
dry your tears, my pretty one. I am 
not such a wretch, after all. I mean to 
go to Rome on a pilgrimage, some day, 
and there I shall do penances without 
number; and I suppose that will be 
showing my love, won^t it?^' 

Poor Gitana slowly raised her lovely 
face, quiet, but more melancholy than 
ever. 

" You will not forget to ask the stu- 
dent } Thank you, — good-night I 
must not stay, Seignor. Do not detain 
me, or I shall not be allowed to come 
again. Farewell ! ^* 



The cathedral clock in the old Ger- 
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man city was striking twelve. The 
citizens had long since finished their 
labours and gone to rest. In a narrow 
street one light was still to be seen, 
and that lamp burned in Sternberg's 
little studio. He was pacing up and 
down its narrow limits with knitted 
brows. Now he stopped and listened 
to the watchman's hymn beneath his 
window : the voice was strangely as- 
sociated with an illness the artist had 
last year ; and as the tones rang out 
clearly on the still night air, he almost 
felt again the fever throbbing in his 
veins, and saw the ghostly forms that 
were always haunting his chamber. 
How familiar the words sounded to- 
night, — 
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" Hark ! ye neighbours, and hear me tell 
Twelve resounds from the belfry bell. 
Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 
Who suffered rebuke for their Saviour's name. 

" Human watch from harm can't ward us, 
God will watch and God will guard us. 
He with His eternal might, 
Grant us all a blessed night." 

The hymn grew softer and fainter in 
the distance, and was begun again, per- 
chance to rouse the sense of some dying 
one to hear the very last song he may 
listen to on earth ; while the weary 
nurse draws aside the curtain, and watch- 
es the reflection of the singer's lantern 
as he slowly passes down the street. 

The gipsy's reproachful words still 
rankled in Sternberg's mind, but at 
present they had hardly stirred any- 
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thing more than his pride; that, how- 
ever, was deeply touched. He seated 
himself beside the table, and thought 
again over all that she had said, and 
unconsciously his eyes travelled to the 
picture. It seemed to echo her stinging 
truths. Yes, he had painted it; and 
some future day might it not rise up 
in judgment against him.? There was 
no severe condemnation just now in the 
features he had drawn^ — only patient 
waiting; and as he sat humbled and 
subdued before the work of his own 
hand, a still small voice seemed to 
address him, in melting, loving accents : 
" Behold what I have done for thee ! " 
And then a question followed that 
pierced him like an arrow: "And thoi 
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what hast thou done for Mef** Stern- 
berg could endure it no longer; he 
seized his lamp and hurried from the 
studio. He was full of remorse; he 
must see the priest to-morrow, he 
thought; perhaps after confession (which 
he had much neglected of late) he 
would feel easier. Then he remem- 
bered the student ; and finally resolved 
that he would seek him out, if he was 
still to be found in the city, and would 
first ask his advice. Besides, had he 
not promised Gitana that he would seek 
comfort for her? So he fell asleep as 
the bell tolled two, and the watchman 
was again under the window, echoing 
the solemn warning of the bell on the 
flight of time. 
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" Hark ! ye neighbours, and hear me tell 
Two resounds from the belfry bell. 
Two paths before mankind are free ; 
Neighbour, choose the best for thee." 

Sternberg awoke next morning with 
the impressions of the previous evening 
unaltered by his night's repose. He did 
not venture to open the door of his 
studio, but, after a scanty meal, stepped 
out amongst the busy throng and 
began his search for the student After 
some delays, and many inquiries, and 
many more steps, he found the honest 
Doctor, who most willingly consented to 
become his instructor, and took much 
interest in Sternberg's account of the 
gipsy. The artist returned home with a 
German Bible in his bosom, which he 
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diligently perused that and many suc- 
ceeding evenings, when he was some- 
times joined by his newly-found friend. 
But he looked daily in vain for the 
Spanish girl ; and as he painted, his ear 
was always open to catqh the first light 
footfall on the stairs — but she came not. 
At length he learned that the tribe had 
vanished, and their old haunts were 
deserted. There was Gitana's picture 
unfinished — vexing the painter — ^for he 
would not complete it merely from 
memory. His ideal was never so 
charming as that fascinating, changeful 
fortune-teller. But the unfinished pic- 
ture was a light matter compared with 
the joy Sternberg felt, as, after weeks of 
anxious inquiry, and diligent study of 
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the Book lent him by his friend, toge- 
ther with that friend's faithful teaching, 
he at length found that peace for which 
the gipsy girl had so despairingly 
sighed. He now believed in Jesus, to 
the saving of his soul, and he longed to 
pour the glad tidings into Gitana's ears. 
He imagined her look of wonder, and 
the eager questions that would assail 
him as the truth dawned on her mind ; 
he thought he saw her radiant smile of 
gladness, the lighting up of those won- 
drous eyes, the chasing of that melan- 
choly cloud from her brow, and heard 
her thankful prayer. But she came not 
to realize his happy dream, and he could 
only pray for the pretty bird of pas- 
sage that had taken such sudden flight. 
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"What hast thou done for Me?" 
Sternberg did not think that question 
altogether answered when he laid his 
contrite heart at the foot of the Cross. 
To have led the wanderer there also 
would have been a fitting answer, he 
thought, but she was far away," so 
he turned to his much-loved pursuit. 
Might not the canvas be a witness of 
his love and gratitude "i He remem- 
bered how even the carelessly-painted 
altar-piece had been one means of 
bringing a blessing to himself. So 
Sternberg resolved ; and after much 
thought and prayer, began that famous 
picture which in speaking to the heart 
of one man, kindled such a light, that 
it guided many into the haven of peace. 
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Happy Sternberg ! Every stroke of his 
brush, guided by love, is another lamp 
lit : and as he kneels to his task — for he 
feels that his labour is one continued 
prayer — ^he often stops to wipe away the 
moisture that dims his sight. Twenty- 
seven long years he has despised the 
cross of the Saviour who died thereon. 
His remorse now is sincere and lasting, 
as his love is tender and consuming. 
He chooses the same scene that so 
lately he had executed merely for pe- 
rishable coins, when he had seen no 
further beauty in it than the gleam of 
silver and of gold. Now Jesus is all 
beauty ; the despised and rejected of 
men is also a God and a King. Stern- 
berg seems to dip his brush in living 
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flame, so much mingled majesty and 
sorrow 'and infinite love and compas- 
sion shine in that "marred visage." 
Yet, despite the bleeding brow, the 
parched lip, the dim and drooping eye, 
the sunken cheek, — ^yea, despite the 
approach of his mightiest foe, in his 
most agonizing form, — he is, even in 
his direst extremity, "fairer than the 
children of men." 

The door of the studio was opened 
hastily one. morning, and Sternberg 
started from his knees, with expecta- 
tion in his glance, — hope had whispered 
Gitana's name, but sight revealed a 
far different personage. It was only 
a priest in search of .one of his stray 
sheep. Father Marco had been sus- 
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picious of late ; he had heard of the 
visit of the learned Reformer, and had 
seen Sternberg in his company. Al- 
though the artist had hitherto been 
but a very indifferent Catholic, with- 
out exciting any zeal on Father Marco's 
part for his improvement, the idea of 
his embracing the hated doctrines of 
reform stirred up the hot southern 
temper of the priest. He was an 
Italian, and Sternberg had more than 
once witnessed his passionate outbreaks, 
when greatly angered. He knew he 
must anger the priest now, if he began 
to question him closely ; so he turned 
from his work and inwardly sought 
strength for the coming contest. 

" I have not seen you, my son, lately. 
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either at mass or confession/' began 
the Father, in a silkeh voice, belied by 
the piercing covert glance that was 
shot at the artist Sternberg was above 
prevarication, and desired speedily to 
dismiss his late spiritual guide ; so he 
quietly replied, — 

" No, Father ; and it is not my in- 
tention to appear at any of the services 
of your Church again." 

" Do I hear aright ? Who has per- 
verted your mind, and led you to form 
such a foul resolution, and to imperil 
your souFs happiness for ever ? " 
Marco could with difficulty control his 
voice: he was so astonished at the 
open avowal just made. 

" No one has perverted my mind, but 
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the Lord has sent His servant to en- 
lighten my soul, Vhich has so long 
been in a state of ignorance and dark- 
ness." Sternberg possessed a great 
amount of moral courage, but it was 
no trifling thing to brave the storm 
that he saw gathering, and the curses 
and anathemas of a Church he had 
superstitiously feared and unquestion- 
ingly submitted to from his earliest 
childhood. 

" Call not that liar and heretic * a 
servant of the Lord/ I know him 
well: he is a messenger from Satan, 
sent to decoy the unwary to everlast- 
ing ruin. How dare you listen to his 
blasphemy !" 

"You cannot know him, Father, 
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when you apply such terms to the 
blessed man that taught me the only 
true way to the Cross. I need not now 
the intercession of Virgin or saints ; I 
can go straight to Jesus Himself, who 
bore away all my sins, and justifies me 
by faith in Him. Is it blasphemy to 
make Jesus the beginning and end of 
my salvation ?" 

"Do not think to deceive me by 
your sophistries. I command you in- 
stantly to renounce such soul-destroy- 
ing doctrines, or I will excommunicate 
you, and pronounce the worst curses 
of the Church upon your head. Come, 
my son, if you will promise to return 
to the bosom of the holy Church, your 
penances shall be light, considering 
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your youth, and the superior cunning 
of the base wretch who has deluded 
you." 

" I will never return to a Church 
that does not think the blood of God*s 
Son is sufficient to cleanse away the 
sins of men, without the help of their 
own poor miserable penances. If Jesus' 
blood will not save me, then I am 
sure my own prayers and the prayers 
of all the saints will never do it. I 
have found freedom and peace, such 
as your Church never gave me; and 
a prisoner might as well return to his 
chains as I to the corrupt bosom of the 
Church I have been rescued from." 

" I will hear no more. I denounce 
you as a vile heretic, and wonder the 
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earth does not swallow you up where 
you stand." 

Heaping curses and maledictions on 
the devoted head of the young painter, 
Marco left the studio, almost choked 
with rage. Sternberg trembled at the 
fearful words ; he was but human, and 
this was the first trial of his weapons 
and armour. Every nerve ached with 
their weight and pressure. It was well 
Marco did not see him when the door 
was shut, for he was weak and sad, 
not realizing the victory he had won. 
Casting himself before his picture, he 
exclaimed, — 

" And must I be cursed and reviled, 
because I dare to maintain Thine 
honour. Lord V 
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Hush, Sternberg. Dare you repine, 
with that mighty Sacrifice before you ? 
Behold what He has done for you ! 
Sternberg hid his head in shame, mur- 
muring, — 

" Forgive me. Lord ; lay on * me 
whatever cross Thou pleasest ; it shall 
seem no burden when I think of Thine." 

The picture was finished, and was 
hung in a public gallery, where many 
strangers resorted. It was a time of 
festivity in the city, and numbers of 
people flocked into it from all the 
adjacent towns and villages. The gal- 
lery had many visitors at this season, 
and being a holiday, Sternberg went 
there too, to witness the impression he 
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fondly hoped his picture would make 
on the sight-seers. At some distance 
off he sat himself down and anxiously 
scanned the faces of those who passed 
before it. He had placed underneath, 
on a scroll, the words which so ar- 
rested his attention, and which we have 
quoted before. 

One after another lingered near, and 
looked and read, and passed on, ap- 
parently careless and indifferent as be- 
fore. An ecclesiastic went by ; he 
frowned, — something did not accord 
with his judgment ; a fellow-artist fol- 
lowed, closely criticised the work, and 
apparently admired, for he made a 
note of it in his tablets, but it was 
merely the approval of the eye ; then 
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a noble stopped, and after a leisurely 
survey, gave a condescending nod of 
satisfaction to. the friead at his side. 
Sternberg began to look sad ; so many 
had stopped, yet none had seemed to 
care. But now a band of young men 
sauntered up the gallery, full of life, 
and brimming over with mirth. They^ 
passed their jokes on most of the 
paintings — even sacred things did not 
escape the wit and sarcasm of their 
heedless tongues. One amongst them 
appeared of a quieter spirit, who could 
not sometimes suppress a smile at their 
brilliant sallies, but his own lips were 
silent. Sternberg listened, painfully an- 
ticipating the mocking words his own 
picture might call forth. To his relief. 
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they passed it without notice ; and 
he heard, instead, a rude jest on his 
own person and attire, at which he 
simply smiled. But one of the young 
men had noticed, and lingered behind 
the rest to read the motto and gaze 
on the Crucified One. Sternberg saw 
him take leave of his friends at the 
door of the gallery and return to the 
spot. The painter's eye observed him 
keenly ; his ear caught a sigh ; he 
guessed what deep emotions were 
heaving that manly breast; and, as 
the stranger hurried away, a fervent 
prayer went up to Heaven on his be- 
half. Sternberg soon followed, fully 
believing, even on such slight ground, 
that this, his offering, was accepted. 
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He felt sure that the Lord would give 
him this one soul for his hire. Only 
in heaven, Sternberg, wilt thou know 
what thy reward is : there wilt thou 
behold that youth, and, following him, 
a countless train, whom he has led to 
that same Cross. Little didst thou 
think, O painter ! that one of the 
noblest hearts of Germany* had been 
touched by the inspiration of thy genius 
and piety; that the future founder of 
one of the most distinguished sections 
of God*s Church was thy son in the 
Lord. Truly thy joy will be exceed- 
ing great when all secrets are revealed, 

* Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravians, 
was arrested and converted by seeing a picture 
in a gallery bearing the motto alluded to. 
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and the star-gemmed crown is placed 
on thy head. It will be too bright for 
thy brow. In overwhelming surprise 
and love and rapture, wilt thou not 
cast it at the pierced feet of thine ex- 
alted Redeemer ? 

The next day found Sternberg ag^n 
in the gallery. It was early in the 
morning, but some one was there before 
him. A slender figure, in a showy foreign 
dress, was crouching down near the wall 
in an attitude of great dejection. Who 
that ever saw that beautifully formed 
head, and those dark braids, could mis- 
take the Spanish girl ? The painter did 
not : he recognised her instantly ; and 
softly approaching, with a smile of wel- 
come on his face, was about to lay his 
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hand on her shoulder with a friendly 
salutation. But as he drew near, he 
saw that she was weeping bitterly ; and 
the very clasp of her hands betokened 
strong agitation. He had ^o longed to 
see her ! and now he did not know how 
to speak the first words of greeting. 
"Gitana!" he half-whispered. Gitana 
lifted her head hastily, and tried to 
articulate his name, but no sound was 
heard : the hand she had held out was 
hastily withdrawn, to hide a fresh flood 
of tears. 

" Gitana, why do you weep so } Has 
any one been cruel to you, and perse- 
cuting you again, to marry against 
your will ? My pretty maiden, tell me 
all your sorrows ; my heart aches to see 
'\ 
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you so distressed. Ah! and how thin 
your hands have g^own. Will you not 
speak to me, Gitana ? " 

The gipsy girl could not resist those 
sympathising tones; it was not often 
tender words were breathed into her 
ear, save by such flatterers as always 
haunt the footsteps of the beautiful and 
unprotected. She raised her despairing 
face, and Sternberg read thereon many 
changes. Its beauty had not faded, 
but grief and sickness had left unmistak- 
able traces of their presence. The artist 
was shocked, and eagerly asked if she 
was ill. There was no need to ask, if 
he had but listened to the cough that 
choked her answer. 
. " Come and sit on this bench, Gitana,'' 
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Sternberg commanded, rather than re- 
quested, and led her to a seat. 

"Now tell me what is grieving you 
so, and wasting your life away. If any 
one IS injuring you, he shall answer for 
it. I am not too poor to protect the 
weak.** 

" No, Seignor, it is nothing new, only 
the old trouble — my sins, and my fears 
about another life. I was so sorry, 
Seignor, to be obliged to go away with- 
out a word ; but the tribe had received 
some secret intelligence that made them 
decide to decamp that very night, and 
we started off a few hours after I saw 
you. Oh, how miserable I was! You 
know you had promised to ask the 
learned Seignor if he thought I could 
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get to that happy place ; and how could 
I know if I never saw you again ? Two 
months ago I fell ill ; they said I had 
my mother's disease, and that made me 
worse. I could not sleep, with thinking 
of a life that might come after this ; and 
then where should I go, if I died young, 
as she did ? We kept moving from 
place to place, when I got a little better. 
Last week our tribe heard of the festival 
here, and it seemed to make me quite 
well again, to think of seeing you once 
more. We travelled slowly, and only 
arrived last night in the woods.'* 

"What made you come in here, Gi- 
tana, at this early hour V 

" I was passing along, on my way to 
your rooms, Seignor, when I heard some 
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people talking about the pictures in here, 
and thought I should like to see them ; 
so I ventured to come in. And then, 
O Seignor! I saw that dying face 
again, and He seemed to speak to me, — 
yes, to the poor gipsy girl. You may 
think I am deceiving myself; but, indeed, 
something seemed to say that He did 
die for me too. And the thought of it 
nearly broke my heart. Tell me, 
Seignor, is it true ?" 

How joyfully did Sternberg repeat 
the story of the Cross, and lead her 
trembling spirit to trust in the Saviour ; 
telling her how she had sinned, and how 
the debt had been paid by precious 
blood. Drawing out his Bible, he con- 
firmed all his words, and added many 
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blessed promises thereto. At one time, 
during his reading, she wept at the re- 
membrance of past guilt ; and at another 
she smiled at the assurance, not merely 
of pardon, but that the arms of love 
were open to enfold and bless her. As 
a little child, she received the truth, and 
without doubt she rested her weary heart 
and head at the foot of the Cross. On 
that day of feasting and revelry, when a 
thousand hearts were beating high with 
pleasure, the crowded German city did 
not contain one happier than Gitana's 
as she wended her way back to the 
camp without the walls. 

Once again she saw her friend, — 
"her best on earth," she justly called 
him. It was to say farewell. The 
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tents were folded, and they both 
knew it was a final adieu. The part- 
ing was . not a sad one ; the joy of 
the new life and peace was so bright, 
there was no room for sorrow. In fer- 
vent, touching language, Gitana ut- 
tered her thanks and blessings ; while 
Sternberg's voice trembled as he 
prayed for her safety amidst trials 
and temptations to come ; and tender 
emotions flitted over his noble face 
as he gazed, for the last time, on a 
countenance he had learned to love 
only too well. 

The last time! She is gone, and 
he will see her no more, until she 
stands before the throne in immortal 
and unfading beauty. 
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Only once more we track the Spa- 
nish gipsy^s roaming footsteps. Follow 
this narrow beaten path through the 
forest ; push aside the briers that im- 
pede your way, until you come to a 
spring of fresh water. Hard by, in a 
small clearing, is the encampment; 
and Gitana has pitched her tent, and 
laid down to die. The curtains are 
thrown back, that she may see again 
the green woods, with the sun gild- 
ing the leaves, and feel the soft sum- 
mer breeze that murmurs among the 
branches, and hear the babbling brook 
sing its perpetual ** songs without 
words.^^ All the tribe knows that she 
is dying. Dark, cruel, cunning faces 
of men and women peer into the tent. 
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and grow softer as they look at the 
sight within. They have always loved 
her, after their coarse fashion, and 
have been proud of their young prin- 
cess, so beautiful and so gifted. The 
women secretly regret their many jea- 
lousies, and hard, taunting words. 
They all strain their ears to catch 
the strange expressions that fall from 
her lips. The gipsy king is seated on 
the ground, by Gitana's bed of dried 
leaves, and her head is resting on his 
arm. He loves Jier yet ; opposition to 
his desire has only been as oil to the 
flame, and now he would fight with 
death for his prey. They are recon- 
ciled ; but he, too, repents of the past, 
when, in his blind, selfish passion, he 
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made her life a burden and a misery. 
Tears — ^large, briny tears — force them- 
selves from his eyes as he bends over 
her. She is pleading with him, and 
Jesus is all her theme; faith and 
trust in Him sustain her now, and as 
she dwells on His love and sacrifice, 
her face beams with unearthly bright- 
ness ; and those around her wonder at 
the new strange beauty and peace 
and hope which they see in one who, 
since her childhood, has been melan- 
choly, silent, and sad. 

'* Why are you so glad to leave us 
Gitana, the flower of our tribe .^ I 
never saw you so happy before. How 
do you know, for certain, that you 
shall be so blessed after you sleep 
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the last long sleep ? What shall I do 
when the lily of our camp is withered? 
— ^when the brightest jewel in my 
crown is stolen from me ? O Gi- 
tana ! how can you be glad ? " 

Sweetly the dying girl^s gentle tones 
still the king's sad lament. " Oh ! I 
have told you, and you will not un- 
derstand. Jesus is gathering your 
flower to wear in His own bosom. 
It is only the little ones and the 
weak ones He carries there, and I am 
one of the very least of His flock. 
My sins are forgiven. My Saviour 
loves me better than even you do, 
and I shall be with Him for ever. 
He died on the cross for me, — for 
poor Gitana. How I long to behold 
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Him, and kiss His feet I have been 
so wretched and lonely, and now I 
can hardly bear the thought of so 
much happiness. The good Seignor 
said my Saviour would never leave 
me. He is here now; I feel His pre- 
sence; and He loves you too," turn- 
ing her face up to the king, as she 
felt a tear drop on her brow ; '* and 
every one of youl^ she adds, stretch- 
ing out her thin hands towards the 
curious listeners without. " He loves 
you all, and died that you might 
live." 

Faint and exhausted, she closes her 
eyes, — a change is passing over her 
face ; they hold their breath in silent 
awe, until a moan of agony bursts 
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from the stern lips of the king as he 
sees her spirit struggling to get free. 
They think she will speak no more, 
when, with her last remaining strength 
she lifts her heavy eyelids and feeble 
hands, exclaiming, — 

"I see Him — I see Him — ! He — 
holds out — His — wounded — hand — to 
me. — Seignor — He — DID — die — for — 
me ! " 

She sinks into the king's arms with 
a smile on her lips. Gitana's weary 
feet have reached her Father's thres- 
hold, and will rest for ever in eternal 
mansions. 

Under the sighing, whispering trees, 
the tribe buried the gipsy girl, and 
left her to sleep that calm, untroubled 
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sleep the living eye hath never known, 
in the forest where the birds and the 
brook sing their requiem by her lonely 
grave. 
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Sayings. 
By Vernon J. Charles worth. With In- 
troduction by C. H. Spurgeon. With Steel 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. dd. 
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It would be difficult to find a lareer amount of Goispel truth 
crowded into a smaller space and clothed in more quaint and 
forcible language.*'—* 7!&^ Watchman* 

Anecdotes of the Wesleys. 

Illustrative of their Character and Personal His- 
tory. By theRev. J. B.Wakeley,D.D. Ninth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3X. (d, 

"To all that are interested either in anecdote for its own sake 
or in anecdote illustrations of character it will be prized for the 
good things that it contains. We content ourselves with a 
strong recommendation of a little volume, which is calculated 
to be as useful as it is interesting." — British Quarterly Review. 

Anecdotes of Rev. George Whitefield, M.A. 

With a Biographical Sketch. By the same 
Author. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6^. 

"A goodly volume of 400 pages, in which the American 
author has gathered all that is known of this distinguished 
evangelist, recasting what was old and well known, and much 
that IS new gathered from sources hitherto but little known.*' — 
IVeekly Review. 

Mariner Newman : A Voyage in the Good 
Ship "Glad Tidings" to tnePromised Land. 

By Duncan Macgregor. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 

"As Bunyan in the * Pilgrim's Progress' describes what we 
may call the ' overland route ' to the celestial city^ so the present 
author sketches the pilgrim's course from the city of Babylon 
the Great over the mighty deep, in the good ship ' Glad Tidings,' 
built by Emmanuel, which sailed from Port Repentance to the 
Golden Strand of the New Jerusalem. The book is cleverly 
written, and is alive with interest from first to last." — Word 
and Work. 
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David Livingstone : The Story of his Life and 
Labours ; or, the Weaver Boy who became 
a Missionary. 

By H. G. Adams. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions. Eighteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. dd, 

"An admirable condensation of 'The Story of the life and 
Labours of Dr. Livingstone/ Comprehensive in range, abound- 
ing in detail, and vividly presenting the graphic description of 
the great explorer himself. —i?«:tf«/. 

Talking to the Children. 

By Alexander Macleod, D.D. Seventh 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. dd. 
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' An exquisite work. Divine truths are here presented in 
simple language, illustrated by parable and anecdote at once 
apt and beautiful." — Evang^eliau Magazine. 

Dr. Talmage's " Points." 

Suggestive Passages, Incidents, and Illustrations 
from the Writings of T. DE WiTT Talmage, 
D.D., of Brooklyn. With Fine Portrait. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. 6d, 

*' Dr. Talmage's sermons abound with points which shine like 
diamonds and pierce like arrows. Those here collected are 
numerous, su^estive, and calculated to be useful to other 
preachers."— /ift* Christian. 

Taylor's Hymns for Infant Minds. 

Containing Twenty-six Choice Engravings from 
Designs bv Josiah Gilbert, Author of " Cadore; 
or, Titian s Country;" "Memorials of Mrs. Gil- 
bert;" Joint Author of "The Dolomites," &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ^s. (yd. 

^ *' In addition to fine toned paper and clear type are twenty- 
eight exquisite illustrations, with one or two exceptions original. 
Mr. Gilbert's professional reputation as an artist is very high ; 
but neither in conceptive <hawings nor execution has he, we 
think, ever surpassed these delicate and picturesque drawings. 
It is a little gem of a book." — British Quarterly Review. 
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Children Reclaimed for Life. 

The Story of Dr. Barnardo's Work in London. 
By the Author of the ** Romance of the Streets," 
** Byeways of Two Cities/' &c With Full-page 
Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 
3J. (id, 

*' We need hardly say that the book has a special interest. 
Such records of work really done amone the masses ought to be 
widely read. We warmly commend it. — Record, 

Thoughts for Heart and Life. 

By Theodore Cuyler, D.D. , Brooklyn, U.S.A. 
Being a New Edition, in One Volume, of ** Heart 
Life,^' "Heart Thoughts," and ••Heart Culture." 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5^. (xi. 

" The little eighteenpenny books now being circulated in this 
country by Dr. Cuyler are deservedly becoming popular 
favourites. The doctor well understands the power of short 
sentences; and good things, strikingly put, abound in his 
pleasant pages." — Sword and Trowel. 



Cloth elegant^ crown Sw, bevelled boards^ 5^. each, 

THIRD EDITION. 

Nothing but Leaves. 

By Sarah Doudney, Author of ** The Great 
Salterns," &c. 

" Miss Doudney is known as a writer of graceful poems as 
well as a story writer, and the delicacy which characterises her 
verses is reflected in her prose style." — Daily News. 

THIRD EDITION. 

The Sisters of Glencoe ; or, Letitia's Choice. 

By Eva Wynn. 

" The lesson enforced is rendered clear and striking, and we 
can only bespeak for it the attention it deserves." — Pictorial 
IVorld. 
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Cloth elegant J crown Svo, bevelled boards^ 5j. each» 

SECOND EDITION. 

Laura Lin wood ; or, The Cost of an Ac- 
complishment. 

By the Author of " The White Cross and Dpve 

of Pearls." 

"... The story is cleverly written." — Guardian, 

** The book is well Moitten and interesting."— C^vr^ Circular. 

Daft Davie, and other Sketches of Scottish 
Life and Character. 

By S. R. Whitehead, Author of " Rose Doug- 
lass." 

" Characterised by keen observation, (juiet humour, elevated 
feeling, and unobtrusive pathos."— British Quarterly Review. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

The Beggars ; or, The Founders of the 
Dutch Republic. 

By J. B. DE LiEFDE, Author of " The Maid of 
Stralsund," &c. 

SECOND EDITION. 

The Perils of Orphanhood ; or, Frederica 
and her Guardians. 

By the Author of " The Bairns," "Christie Red- 
fern's Troubles," &c. 

SEVENTH EDITION. 

The Bairns ; or, »Janet*s Love and Service. 

By the Author of ** The Perils of Orphanhood." 

The Romance of the Streets. 

By a London Rambler. Sixth Exlition. Crown 

8yo, cloth, 3J. 6d. 

** There is a fjascination in the contents of this volume which 
instantly rivets the attention and draws the reader on from page 
to page and subject to subject with such unflagging interest 
as to make it no matter of surprise that a second edition has 
been called ior**^Record, 
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D. L. Moody and his Work. 

By Rev. W. H. Daniels, M. A., Chicago. With 
Steel Engraving and Four Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3x. 6^. 

" Ten thousand copies of the first edition of this work have 
been sold. The present edition, which is published at 3^ . 6</., 
contains all that was most interesting and valuable in the larger 
volume. Mr. Daniels knew all about Mr. Moody's early life 
and all about his work at Chicago. The biographical part of his 
work is excellently done ; it is as interesting as a romance. We 
heartily commend die book to our readers. The^r will find it 
very interesting and very stimulating." — Congregationalist, 

The Life of Thomas Oooper. 

Written by himself. Ninth Thousand. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, y. ()d, 

** The old man fights his battles over again with a vigour and 
enjoyment that can hardly fail to amuse and interest the readers 
of the stirring narrative. No one can read Mr. Cooper's auto- 
biography wiuiout strong feelings of admiration and respect or 
his 'Furjgatory of Suicides' without recognising in it creative 
imagination and true poetic fire." — Spectator, 

The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman. 

By the Rev. H. B. RiDGAWAY, D.D. With an 
Introduction by W. Morley Punshon, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. dd, 

** We confess to have been taken completely captive by this 
beautiful book. If we mistake not it will prove to be one of the 
richest biographical treasures of the Church." — IVatchman. 

The Song of Christ's Flock in the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 

By the Rev. John Stoughton, D. D. Fourth 
Edition. Cloth, 3J. 6d, 

** Characterised by those qualities of spiritual thoughtfulness 
and suggestiveness which are known to be the qualities of the 
estimable author. The beauty of style and tenderness of feeling 
which Dr. Stoughton never fails to exhibit will be recognised in 
these discourses."— CAmAVxff World, 
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Personal Visits to the Graves of Eminent 
Men. 

By the Rev. James Bardsley, M.A., Rector oi 
St. Ann's, Manchester, and Honorary Canon. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

*' The book is admirably done ; the style is smooth, graphic, 
and clear ; and altogether there are few works so anall that 
contain so much." — Art youmal. 

"In this volume Mr. Bardsley has given us a. series of 
sketches of representative Churchmen. TAe result is eminently 
satisfactory. Every life has its lessons, and these are admirably 
brought out by Mr. Bardsley." — Rock. 



Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lord. 

By Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of ** Better Days for Working People," 
&c., &C. Second Thousand. Sm. crown Svo, 

** In this volume, from the pen of Dr. Blaikie, we find a truer 
insight into the life of the Man Christ Jesus than in any work 
which has been issued from the press for many years. In all 
the productions of Dr. BUdkie's pen there is a freshness and 
orieinality which cannot fail to secure for him a cordial welcome, 
and this result is gained by the use of language at once simple 
and terse." — Edinburgh Daily Review. 

Heart Culture. 

By Theodqre Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, \s, 6d, 

" Just the book to take U]^ in spare minutes. The thought- 
ful and vigorous tone maintained throughout is most welcome, 
especially as it is accompanied by a certain brightness of style 
which renders the various essays far more attractive than most 
productions of the kind." — Rock, 
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